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SNAP SHOT OF A HUNT FOR A LOST NAME 


_. opportunities are more suitable for studying at once the 

introspective machinery and the various states, phases and 
attitudes of consciousness than the search for a forgotten name. 
Sensational states, relational phases, impulsive attitudes can be noted 
and compared; the machinery of association and intellection can be 
studied; conative action and reaction can be discriminated without 
interfering with the dominant functioning of the introspective ap- 
perception system; the changes and chances of feeling can be caught 
on, the fly because of the slight practical value they have in compar- 
ison with the dominant interest of psychologizing. Indeed, here we 
have a mental situation almost ideally free from most of the draw- 
backs of the introspective method, and more especially so because 
there is little temptation to have one’s judgment warped by philo- 
sophical presupposition and prejudice. The best traditions of em- 
pirical psychology are associated with the detached and disinterested 
interest in mental process apart from any half-acknowledged aware- 
ness that the results of one’s study are going to have a bearing upon 
pragmatism and idealism and all the other fascinating forms of 
philosophical ‘positions.’ Although the present writer will strive to 
interpret the following photograph of his search for a missing name, 
he is quite sure that his profound interest in the accuracy of his 
introspective observations has prevented him from being influenced 
either by his philosophical view-point or by his attachment to his own 
tentative psychological system. And even if his interpretation 
should be found strained and lacking in verisimilitude, he can assure 
psychological ‘men of good will’ that his reflections on his observa- 
tions were entirely subsequent to the ‘development and printing’ of 
the snap shot itself. If his system itself should prove in this and 
other cases to have methodological and explanatory value, so much 
the better; but in any event the observed facts have their own in- 
trinsic value for the psychologist who believe#*that the natural his- 
tory of our science should not be neglected even in favor of labora- 
tory experiments and theories of cerebral localization ! 
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We are twenty minutes from the end of a period in the class that 
is studying the ‘Principles of Education.’ An illustration has been 
chosen by the teacher from Professor Thorndike’s ‘Principles of 
Teaching’: ‘‘Who dragged whom around the walls of what city?’’ 
To his surprise the teacher finds that he can not himself remember 
the name of the hero that did the dragging of Hector around the 
walls of Troy. Following his habit of making psychological use of 
current material, he warns the class not to tell him the missing name, 
and asks for suggestions that will aid him in recalling the name. 
Some suggestions are offered, but to no avail; so he proceeds with 
the lesson, remarking that he will tell the class how the name got 
recalled if he can catch himself in the act. He then points out the 
futility of judging children’s knowledge and effort by means of an 
estimation of merely mechanical verbal memory, and gives a hint or 
two as to the physiological condition that brought about such a 
flagrant instance of memory failure. He is inclined to think that 
the word will ‘saunter into his mind’ before the period is over. But 
it doesn’t. 

At the close of the hour his assistant comes in and shows interest 
in the case, asking that the result of the episode be told to her. This 
remark and the interest shown by the class seem to put the psycholo- 
gist on his mettle, and he expresses his determination to force that 
name into memory and to catch it as it comes in. He is aware that 
the names ‘ Aristides’ and ‘ Aristotle’ have come in unbidden, though 
both seem to be perfectly at home and to be expecting a friend. He 
is dimly aware that these unexpected guests are for some reason or 
other keeping out-o’-doors the expected guest, the hero of the Iliad. 
He strives to recall other associated heroic names, and Hector, Ajax, 
Priam, Aineas, even Thetis, come to mind. What is the name of the 
Grecian generalissimo? he asks himself. The name declines to ap- 
pear. And what the name of the missing hero’s friend? That, too, 
sends ‘regrets.’ But after a little, while the psychologist is walking 
across the campus, and while the self-invited guests, Aristides and 
Aristotle, are making themselves heard, noble Agamemnon quietly 
walks in. So far, so good. Now, says the psychologist, if I can get 
that friend’s name, I shall be closer to the missing hero. Thus 
ruminating, he starts for the ‘public square,’ a mile away. After 
walking a little way, he finds that Patroclus has joined the select 
company. But stilkgno...! At this point he says to himself: 
“*Really, I don’t like this altogether. Although I suppose I shall 
get that name shortly, somehow I feel vaguely apprehensive when 
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such a well-known name can not be recalled, although I have its com- 
panions in mind. The name must start with an A, for the A names 
seem akin to the missing one. ... This thing won’t do—it’s bothering 
me. I will get that name!”’ 

So warmed up to his work and with a firm confidence that he can 
force the unwilling name to come in, he begins to plot and plan and 
analyze; whereas before he had contented himself with using the 
ordinary associative methods of sacred psychological tradition. So 
he works the subject over in his mind; decides that the name must 
begin with A, because of A’s feeling of realness. Then he asks him- 
self, ‘‘Which is more like the last syllable of the name, -es (from 
Aristides) or -tle (from Aristotle) ?’’ He repeats over a number 
of -es names; they feel right. Then he tries the Proust-Lichtheim 
test on himself, and decides that the name has three syllables. But 
still it cometh not! He feels distinct dissatisfaction and unrest, 
though the feeling of apprehension has departed. He now definitely 
looks for the name to arrive on almost any train. Tired of waiting, 
he carries the analysis a step farther and decides to go over the 
alphabet in order to find the second letter of the name. So he starts: 
‘‘a,b,c...’’ It has come, but he has to say it in speech internal 
before he is certain that the name is— Achilles! 

The psychologist is interested in noting that the name does not 
seem exactly natural and familiar, though he knows it is all right. 
‘Achilles’ seems a bit estranged on account of its cavalier treatment 
of our subject’s mind. However, by repeating the name a number 
of times, especially when he pronounces it distinctly in a low whisper, 
he begins to feel that it is more ‘natural.’ 

For several hours the episode came to consciousness at intervals, 
and always the name Achilles seemed a little outré; but while notes 
were being recorded anent the incident, the experiment of recalling 
all possible associations germane to the name was tried. Finally the 
association tendo Achillis came to mind, and thereafter the name 
seemed pretty nearly normal, though there is still, at the time of this 
writing, an atmosphere of coolness about it—somewhat akin perhaps 
to the feeling of our hero toward his acquisitive commander! 

We may further note that though there was a slight wave of 
satisfaction of the relief order when the name ‘came back,’ a de- 
cidedly greater wave was felt when the association with tendo Achillis 
was recalled. 

II 

In this true story of a mental episode we have what Mr. Stout 
would call ‘conative continuity and unity.’ A conative disposition 
unfolds and determines itself. 
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Starting with a vague impulse of curiosity, we reach as a ter- 
minus a concentrated attempt to work out a problem and at the same 
time keep track of all that goes on in the mind concomitantly. It 
seems to me that there are three stages in the self-determination of 
the mental attitude, which, though initiated by a passing impulse of 
curiosity, soon develops into full-orbed conation with interpenetra- 
ting cognition and feeling, and finally issues in a close-knit form of 
heightened volition. Let us take up the stages in order, explaining 
the terminology just enough to make our meaning fairly plain. 

1. Attention and Interest.—The hiatus in memory at once at- 
tracts involuntary or sensational attention. This attention wakes up 
its correlated feeling form of conation, interest. Attention now 
seems to be the fine adjustment of the mind’s microscope, while in- 
terest is the large adjustment within the field of which the attention 
seems to work. There is a rhythmical give-and-take between interest 
and attention, though each is all the time present. Thus, at one 
moment a general, massive and diffused striving is predominant, and 
at another the consciousness of concentration and ‘pointing.’ At 
one moment there is concentration on ‘ Aristides’ and ‘ Aristotle,’ and 
at another, the consciousness, ‘‘This is queer,’’ seems to be more 
prominent. The general level of feeling is distinctly heightened. 
Thought is more rapid and speech is quickened. The exaltation 
(clearness?) direction of feeling has been increased. The feeling 
attitude is that of alertness and mental ‘aerial perspective.’ 

So far for conation and feeling. The cognitive aspect takes the 
form of an attempt at assimilation, with association by continuity 
and congruity as its modes. But the process lacks vim. Though 
conative, it is rather passive—not earnest and resolute. This is 
shown especially by the fact that the words ‘ Aristides’ and ‘ Aristotle’ 
are pictured as printed words, and come and go in consciousness in 
a rather lazy way. Consciousness has not yet got warmed to its task, 
and the subject’s prevailing ‘kinestheticism’ has not yet taken hold 
of the situation. 

Before passing on to the next stage, which of course is not sharply 
separated from the first, it may be of some interest to inquire into 
the conditions that helped the names Aristides and Aristotle into con- 
sciousness. I can not be quite sure, but taking into account the prin- 
ciples of frequency, recency, prevailing interest and the like, I should 
say that the following considerations may have some bearing. The 
day before I had lectured to an introductory class on man’s juridical 
nature, and afterwards had read a review of DuBose’s ‘Gospel in 
the Gospels’ wherein attention had been ealled to the author’s fond- 
ness for Aristotle. The prevailing interest in psychology, pedagogy, 
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philosophy and the like would also tend to make these names appear, 
inasmuch as they are in general congruous in verbal form with the 
name Achilles as well as fitting in with things Grecian. 

2. Endeavor and Belief.—A social tinge is given to consciousness 
by the conversation with the class. The assistant’s genial interest 
has heightened this attitude. And it was in this connection that the 
more strenuous form of attention, the kinesthetic effort or endeavor, 
manifested itself. The intellectual machinery corresponded to the 
general muscular attitude; hence the efforts to recall took the form 
of traditional imitation of the usual thing done under such circum- 
stances. At the time I did not realize this; but so it was, and nat- 
urally, because in such methods my own usual experience (con- 
tinuity) and my en rapport with friends (community) cooperated. 
I must note, too, that there was present at this stage a decided belief 
that I could get the word by working the mechanism of association. 
But perhaps the most striking thing about this part of the conation 
series was the appearance of a vague apprehension that my mental 
bearings were sadly in need of oil. This touch of emotion (kin- 
esthetic feeling—not sensation) seems to belong quite sympathetically 
to the atmosphere of effort, belief and sociality. A transient doubt 
underlay the emotion of the anxiety order (fear). It was at this 
time, I remember, that I noticed myself striking my heels into the 
ground rather more vigorously than usual. Of this, however, I am 
not absolutely sure. But the further recollection of having in- 
ternally pronounced the words Aristides and Aristotle is quite clear 
and definite (kinesthetic image). 

3. Pursuit and Anticipation.—Some measure of fatigue and a 
subconscious desire to get rid of the feeling of apprehension seem to 
have brought on the third stage. Here pursuit takes the place of 
effort, and anticipation (pleasurably toned) supersedes belief to some 
extent. Perhaps it would be better to say that endeavor has ripened 
into pursuit and belief into anticipation. However that may be, 
there is no question about the presence of distinct attitudes of pur- 
suit and anticipation, which seem to be the pleasure-pain (cen- 
esthetic feeling) aspect of conation. For the first time I was con- 
scious of voluntary determination and decision to end the matter. 
The pain of uneasiness yielded to the pleasurable looking forward to 
results. The intellectual method now becomes constructive imagina- 
tion with a problem on hand which it is going to solve. The method 
is partly a continuance of traditional use of association (community 
relations), and partly an active search for the Gordian knot by means 
of an analysis of the exact situation (congruity relations). This 
modality of thought and volition soon leads to the finding of the 
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word, and the wave of satisfaction (ccenesthetic feeling) follows, kept 
down in its intensity, however, by the strange ‘appearance’ of the 
erstwhile familiar word. It will be noted that now interest and 
attention start all over again on the new problem: How to make that 
word Achilles seem natural. It might be possible to trace the exact 
stages of this new conative series, but I regret to say that I did not 
observe it closely enough to give a real photograph of the process. 
And in this study, whatever may be thought of the analysis, I am 
anxious for the record of the facts to be kept straight. 

In spite of appearing to hang heavy conclusions on a weak string 
of fact, and despite the show of a ‘system’ that may make some of 
the judicious grieve, I may be pardoned if I summarize my analysis 
by putting together in parallel columns the kinds of mental stuff 
that seem to me to go together in the three phases above mentioned.’ 


First Stage. Second Stage. Third Stage. 
Specific sensation images Muscular sensation Organic sensation 
(sight) 
Somesthetic feeling Kinesthetic feeling Cenesthetic feeling 
(exaltation ) (fear) (pleasure ) 
Assimilation Imitation Imagination 
Attention Endeavor Pursuit 
Interest Belief Anticipation 


THomas P. BAILey. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 





SUGGESTIONS TOWARD A PSYCHOGENETI¢ 
THEORY OF MIND 


; ion the scientific standpoint, the problem of psychogenesis is 

eapable of fairly definite statement. Baldwin! insists that it 
is concerned exclusively with the question of development. Dewey? 
holds that it has to do with the instrumental character of conscious- 
ness. These two views are not opposed, although they involve a 
somewhat different line of approach to the problems of mind. They 
are differentiated by Hobhouse,? who recognizes them as related 
topics of a single subject. Passing by the question of the ultimate 


* For further notes on the terms here used see ‘Snap Shot of an Association 
Series’ in Vol. III., p. 435, of this JourNAL; also ‘Snap Shot of a Dream 
Drama,’ in Vol. III., p. 705. 

** Mental Development.’ 

** Studies in Logical Theory.’ 

**Mind in Evolution.’ 
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nature of mind, this writer remarks that mind is, by him, taken 
‘as a factor in organic evolution,’ and he contents himself with 
‘pointing out certain more primitive factors of which it is the 
natural development.’ By the evolution of mind he means the con- 
sideration of the growing complexity of the relations within con- 
sciousness through which new functions are assumed. But the 
growth or evolution of mind can not be shown except as we analyze 
out at each step forward what is peculiar to that stage. Hence, in 
its most general statement, the problem of psychogenesis is to 
arrange a series of steps or to mark out the epochs through which 
mind passes from its most primitive to its more developed forms. 
The question of method is important because it affects our con- 
ception of the subject, and because it emphasizes differences be- 
tween workers in the same field. Although Hobhouse, for example, 
agrees with Baldwin in his aim, namely, to trace the evolution of 
mind, there are differences between these writers as to the limits 
which this aim imposes. Baldwin starts within the field of bio- 
logical facts and relations, and his task, consequently, becomes press- 
ing at the point where the growth in the structure and function of 
living beings becomes so complex that there is little to mark off the 
field of the psychological from that of the physiological. It is 
significant that the ‘origin of consciousness,’ in the sense of a 
genetic progression, becomes, for him, an important consideration, 
and we are told that ‘the rise of consciousness . . . would seem to 
be due to the influence of (certain specified) vital stimulations,’ 
which are vital or necessary in the sense that they ‘must have come 
to the particular organism by heredity.’* Hobhouse, on the other 
hand, takes mind as a factor in organic evolution and he is only 
concerned to point out the conditions of its appearance. He puts 
aside the question of ‘its origin in the organic world’ and concen- 
trates attention upon its evolution ‘in the sense of that unrolling of 
its full nature which is what evolution most strictly means.”> Con- 
nected with this difference is another which is important. It is, in 
the words of Hobhouse, whether mind is to be investigated as it ‘is 
felt to be by its possessor,’ or whether we are to be occupied ‘with 
its operations as apparent to an onlooker.’ The former is akin to, 
if it is not in part identical with, Baldwin’s ‘dynamogenic method,’ 
but it is the latter which Hobhouse adopts for himself. A con- 
sequence of this distinction is that Hobhouse gives us a more 
objective treatment of the material—a detailed statement of cases, 
and their analysis, with a view to disengaging essential elements. 
This course recommends itself because we are enabled to keep clear 


** Mental Development,’ p. 197 ff. 
°* Mind in Evolution,’ p. 5. 
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of the danger of reading exclusively the later in terms of the earlier, 
a danger which is particularly subtile when we pass from organic to 
psychic phenomena, and because, at the same time, we guard against 
surreptitiously introducing into the earlier what we want to get out 
of the later. When a writer has both a biological and a psycho- 
logical interest, it is difficult for him to steer between these respective 
dangers. It is not clear that Baldwin has escaped either peril. 
For example, his use of the term imitation to cover any number 
of facts of the circular type without respect to the question of 
their organic or psychological character, gets one across many 
gaps before they have come in sight. But whether we can trace 
the progression throughout from any lower to the next higher 
stage, we can mark out with some degree of certainty the more im- 
portant levels of mental development, which then become subject to 
more accurate description and careful analysis.. 

It will serve to bring the following suggestions into a single point 
of view if a word or two is said about consciousness. We agree with 
Baldwin when he says that psychology is concerned with the psycho- 
physical individual. By a psychophysical individual we understand 
one whose coordinated movements take place with a view to effect, 
maintain and develop such relations with the environment as shall 
have a survival value. Consciousness is the term which we use to 
indicate this fact. There are, so far as we are able to discover, no 
facts which are called conscious which lose this characteristic. If 
this is what Brentano, following a suggestion of Kant, means by 
‘reference to an object,’ our relations, in this regard, are sufficiently 
indicated. But what these statements enable us to emphasize is that 
psychology as a science of consciousness is eo ipso a science of 
conerete facts. The development of this science, then, would con- 
sist in describing the various typical situations in which the psycho- 
physical individual may come, the various kinds of reference or 
outerness which are involved, and the points of starting of the 
processes of reference. No modification of this statement seems 
necessary, as is sometimes supposed, when the ethical, esthetical 
and religious experiences become the subjects of psychological de- 
scription. To carry out the program just intimated would be to 
write an account of mental development in all its aspects. We 
shall confine ourselves to a single object, namely, to describe certain 
characteristic stages in the growth of mind with a view to pointing 
out the principles which control them. 

There seem to be four closely related steps in the evolution of 
mind, to which we may give the names attention, suggestion, imita- 
tion and imagination. These we consider briefly in turn. 

1. Attention.—This may be defined, in accord with our conception 
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of the nature of consciousness, as the primary reaction of a psycho- 
physical individual to its environment. The environment may be 
regarded as the occasion of the arousal of certain congenital impulses 
which, without further direction, run their course, and terminate in 
the appropriate adjustment. Instances of this may be found in the 
first pecking of a chick and the suckling of a mammal. Here the 
individual does what he is fitted, by inheritance, to do. But he does 
not do it, as some psychologists seem to think, i vacuo. The 
environment is an essential factor of the observed phenomenon. 
Even from the observational standpoint, and we should think from 
the side of the experiencing subject also, the experience is so obvi- 
ously one that we can not tell where the psychophysiological process 
ends and the psychophysical adjustment begins. 

There are other instances where attention does not come about 
under the direction of inheritance, but quite accidentally, as it were. 
One might say, however, that even in the class of cases mentioned 
there is always an element of chance. In every instance where there 
is an absence of parental guidance this is so, and parental guidance, 
as in the ease of the human infant, does not avoid, but only reduces 
the probability of a miscarriage of the aroused impulse. Thus Lloyd 
Morgan observed that the young chick at first would peck at any- 
thing of appropriate size. I have also observed that young kittens 
will suck at their mother without regard to the source of their food.® 
Tn these cases, as in all others which belong to the same class, there is 
no inherited discrimination of what will satisfy the need which gets 
expressed in the impulse. In the other instances chance operates in 
another way. In the case of a congenital impulse there is no danger 
that the movement will not take place, the chance is that it will 
miss the appropriate mark. In those we have now in mind, the 
chance is that the movement will not be made, or that it will be made 
subordinately to some other project. In the former alternative, the 
phenomenon we are considering will not appear; in the latter, only 
if the movement is inhibitory enough to put an end to the main 
process do we have a case in point. The accidents of childhood, and 
the risks and dangers of the young of all species, are in evidence. 
One illustration from Kidd’s recent book on ‘Savage Childhood’ 
must suffice (pp. 60, 61). ‘‘By accident,’’ he writes, ‘‘the hand of 
the baby (a Kafir child of about a year old) came into contact with 
the hot lid of the pot; the hand was withdrawn at once—evidently by 

*One kitten I knew, after it was taken from its mother and had learned to 
eat solid food, would, when taken on the lap, settle down with its nose against 
the person, take a portion of the dress into its mouth, and, if allowed to do so, 


suck at the dry goods until quite moist, accompanying this with gentle alternate 
pressing with the front paws in proximity to the dress stuff. 
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reflex action, for the child was not disturbed: in its reverie . . . The 
child showed no conscious perception of its action. The attention 
of the child was called away to something happening in another 
part of the hut, when again its hand accidentally touched the hot 
lid of the pot. This time the child withdrew the hand more quickly, 
as though it had a vague and dawning consciousness that something 
had gone wrong somewhere. The child evidently did not grasp the 
fact that the painful sensation was caused by the contact of the 
finger with the hot iron. But, to judge from the expression on the 
face, a dim suspicion that this might possibly account for the sensa- 
tion dawned on the child, for after a few moments of meditation, the 
baby, evidently with the idea of inquiry, put out its first finger and 
deliberately touched the pot. Having done this, it as deliberately 
withdrew its hand and looked at its finger in surprise; it then looked 
at the pot and seemed puzzled. ... No sooner had the child re- 
covered from this expression of surprise than it deliberately put out 
its finger against the lid of the pot. A short period elapsed in 
which nerve currents were traveling to the brain and were being 
sorted out in that very dull quarter, and then the baby set up a 
piteous howl and was promptly seized by its mother, who removed 
it from the danger zone.’’ 

This illustration is useful for more than showing the primitive 
character of the attention attitude; it helps us to see the process 
going on by which we pass beyond this primary attention to what is 
hardly distinguishable from perception. It also helps us to appre- 
ciate what perhaps the first illustrations would not, that attention 
may be viewed not only as a matter of adjustment, but also as a 
matter of something-which-merely-is. We have here something akin 
to James’s ‘pure experience.’ The term might be appropriate 
enough were it not for the misunderstanding arising from the his- 
torical associations of ‘pure.’ We are accustomed to describe the 
phenomena in question as ‘concrete experience.’ Hobhouse, however, 
uses the same term for the objects which are given in perception, and 
which, with him, we should agree to call ‘articulate’ experience, if 
articulate meant something more than concrete." We do not insist 
upon terms; we only wish to indicate, what is the fact at this stage, 
that what has above been called outerness is at its maximum, that 
there is no discrimination between subject and object, that we have 
an unformulated feeling-of-something. That this is not just theory, 
we may refer to some experimental data published a year or so ago 
in the Psychological Review, N.S., Vol. XII. See especially pp. 175, 
176 and remarks on p. 193 f. 


"Op. cit., p. 116. 
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2. Suggestion.—We have stated elsewhere that by suggestion is 
meant ‘a clue developed in normal mental process which becomes 
controlling in the further development of that process.’ It is a 
principle of subjective control in the sense that it originates within, 
and in consequence of, the processes which are involved in carrying 
out the impulses which are characteristic of attention. Baldwin has 
shown that the primary adjustments with which we are concerned in 
the previous section are due to heightened central processes aroused 
by vitally appropriate stimuli; attention is motived by a distinctively 
pleasure-pain experience. The object fits in with the desire, and 
gives direction to it; the desire prompts to those movements through 
which it comes to an end in the appropriation of its object. The 
necessity by which attention is possible only through movement is 
the condition both of maintaining the continuity of mental life and 
of marking out the distinction between attention and suggestion. 
Attention is, phylogenetically, the satisfaction of desire; it runs a 
definite course, and comes to an end in specified adjustments. It is 
necessarily characterizd by fluctuation, it is also intermittent. But 
the movements which are instrumental to it give rise to a new class 
of experience which works within the original feeling-impulses to 
give them greater definiteness.® 

Now, we may say that it is the way in which the involved 
kinesthetic sensations function in modifying and directing the 
feeling-impulses that characterizes the stage of mental development 
we have called suggestion. This is expressed in a general way by 
saying, as we have stated it elsewhere, that ‘conscious processes de- 
velop their own suggestions, which act as clues to the meaning of 
experience.’ This is another way of stating, what was said above, 
that suggestion is a principle of subjective control. Experience 
which has meaning has gained that meaning at the expense of the 
concrete outwardness which it had at the start. If, therefore, we 
are right in considering suggestion as a stage in the development of 
meaning, it must be, at the same time, a means by which outwardness 
is overcome, and at least the illusion of inwardness is produced. 
This is what we find. The original experience becomes accessible, 
and this is effected through the modification of feeling by the kines- 


* From the standpoint of the fixation of attention, the following from Ladd’s 
‘ Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory’ (p. 67— italics mine) is pertinent: 
“The feeling of holding our organs steady seems to form no unimportant part 
of the support which the mind receives in its effort to give fixed attention. Now, 
it is by fixation of attention that the striated muscle connected with the organs 
both of sense and of motion is put into this condition of physiological tension. 
It is the return feeling of this tension which defines still further the character, 
and serves as the continuous support, of our act of attention.” 
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thetic sensations which arise in connection with the movements which 
are directed toward the satisfaction of the feeling-impulse. An illus- 
tration will make this clear. There is nothing which seems to us 
more inward than our aches and pains. The psychologists also 
tell us—doubtfully, we think—that our feelings are the most un- 
sharable and individual experiences we have. No European or 
American would localize his headache, e. g., anywhere else than in 
his own head. Hence nothing seems less necessary to inwardizing 
than movement and strain sensations. But if we go to the more 
primitive man, this would not seem to be the case. On the testimony 
of ‘one of the most intelligent Kafirs’ he knew, Kidd reports this 
man’s recollection of his first headache during childhood. ‘‘He said 
he was conscious,’’ Kidd writes, ‘‘that something was wrong some- 
where, but did not dream that the pain was in his head. The pain 
might just as well have been in the roof of his hut as in the roof of 
his head; and it was only when his mother told him that his head 
was aching that this fact dawned upon him.’ We quote the in- 
stance for the purpose of showing the possibility of taking what we 
have called an attentive attitude toward feeling experience, and 
other cases might be quoted. The way in which this child came to 
a more intimate acquaintance with his headache belongs to a later 
stage than we have as yet reached, it belongs under imagination, 
which involves ideal control. But if we turn back to the account of 
the baby mentioned under ‘attention,’ we will readily see that the 
series of movements by which his finger came, accidentally and 
purposely, into contact with the hot pot was an important factor 
in developing the pain consciousness which overflowed into the 
‘piteous howl’ which brought his mother to the rescue. 

One other point remains to be mentioned. We have seen that in 
any subsequent act of attention the several paths are more permeable 
because they have become specialized through complication with the 
returning processes set up by movements involved in adjustment. 
The organism gets out to the object more surely. It does so under 
the stimulus of the sensations of movement which come in to define 
the course which leads to the desired end. But in facilitating the 
course of attention it, at the same time, introduces the condition 
which makes the definition of the object possible. Care, however, has 
to be exercised that too much be not attributed, at this point, to sug- 
gestion. The danger is that just as the function of suggestion has 
been read back into attention, so the function of imitation will be 
read back into suggestion. Baldwin seems to have done so when 
he speaks of ‘suggestive imitation.’ Bolton is also open to the same 


** Savage Childhood,’ pp. 61, 62. 
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criticism in so far as he identifies perception with kinesthetic sensa- 
tion. The process underlying suggestion, we have said, is for the 
furtherance of attention, it is to make the paths outward permeable. 
It is not to define the object, but to make the object accessible. But 
in doing this, it, of course, defines the object, but not as an object, 
not, as we should say, objectively; the object, the rather, is defined 
as a means for the satisfaction of a desire, and if there is a judg- 
ment, it is not theoretical, it is a value-judgment. In other words, 
we do not, at this stage, reach a perception. What we have is a 
sensation object, for, as Baldwin says,’° ‘sensation enables us to 
react upon facts according to their immediate worth to the 
organism.”4 

3. Imitation.—Imitation is the process by which an external con- 
ditioning object which has become accessible in suggestion becomes 
the starting-point of a new function which, working in the reverse 
direction, makes a further determination of the object possible. It 
involves a principle of objective control in the sense that the object 
is now no longer a means to the satisfaction of desire, but becomes 
independent, that is, something to which the sensori-motor process 
has to be adjusted. In the ease of the newly hatched chick, for 
example, more importance attaches, at first, to the edible material 
than to the inedible. At the level of development where food-supply 
is largely dependent upon the individual’s powers of successful 
foraging, mental blindness to the negligible is a negative factor in 
emphasizing that definition of instinct which is brought about 
through motor reaction, and by which certain things come to be 
‘selected’ as food material. But it is not obvious that what, from 
this point of view, is not positively important never becomes so. It 
is difficult to see how any development of mental powers could take 
place if the failure to satisfy an instinct resulted in every case in 
mental blindness to that class of things. It is, on the other hand, 
conceivable that the disappointment of a feeling-impulse may be an 
important element in the training of which the organism is capable. 
We have a suggestion of this in what are called protective phe- 
nomena. For here the conditions are exactly the reverse of those 
which determine the animal in the search for food. In the search 
for food, it is important to have an eye for the useful; protective 
reactions, on the contrary, depend upon an eye for the harmful. 
Thus, while chicks are blind to other chicks, they are put into a 
flutter at the approach of a human being or any other large and 

** Mental Development,’ p. 291. 


“For further data and remarks on this section the reader is referred to the 


Psychological Review, Vol. XI., pp. 267-269, 275, 276, 278-281; Vol. XII., pp. 
183, 191-193. 
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moving object. This, of course, is, as much as pecking, an instinctive 
reaction; but it is important to remark that it functions through 
fear—a pain experience—and it inhibits the pecking instinct which is 
of the opposite, hedonic quality. How far the pecking and pro- 
tective experiences fuse into one we are unable to say; but what we 
know is that they are capable of considerable modification, as every 
one who has kept chickens can testify. The fact to which we direct 
attention is that suggestion, which works within the original Jimits 
of instinct, and gives definiteness to it, gets modified under certain 
conditions so that the behavior of the animal is reconstructed in 
important particulars. 

Modification of behavior is dependent upon the breaking up of 
habit. But no established mode of reaction can be diverted from its 
accustomed course except by the introduction of new factors, which, 
entering in, complicate the problem for future behavior. Have we 
any new elements at this stage which were not present in suggestion ? 
It may be pointed out that at the level of suggestion we have Bald- 
win’s cireular-reaction, by which the useful or the pleasant tends to 
get itself accepted and repeated. For him, this is imitation. But 
if so, it is imitation in a novel sense, and everything in the psycho- 
physical life, from the reflex gurglings and cooings of the infant 
up to and including the political and religious beliefs of the man, is 
imitative. It seems better to confine the term to narrower limits. 
Thus, for example, the pecking of the chick is imitative only to the 
observer, and because there are other chickens in the same environ- 
ment doing this very thing. But the feeding of an infant is not 
imitative even in this sense, unless, perchance, it is a case of twins 
and they are both fed at once. Imitation, we should agree with 
Stout, ‘is the impulse to perform an action which arises from the 
perception of it as performed by another.’ It is for the first time 
‘present and operative at the perceptual level.”’* But if this is so, it 
must belong to a later than the suggestive stage of mental develop- 
ment. Whence we have this insight, namely, that imitation is a 
twofold process in which not only the object comes to articulate 
definition, but the means are developed through which new adjust- 
ments, in the form of modified behavior, are made possible. If, now, 
we return to the question raised above,—namely, what it is that 
arrests an established reaction,—we can look for our answer nowhere 
else than to the object itself. The object as defined for suggestion 
is a sensept—a pleasure-giving thing. It is on its way to becoming 
a percept, a thing in its own rights, so to say, when, by ceasing to 
afford satisfaction to our subjective needs, it is able to disengage 

** Manual of Psychology,’ pp. 270, 269. 
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itself from the control of suggestion and to supply material which 
either was not present or was overlooked at the former level. It is, 
no doubt, the development of specialized sensory areas which makes 
possible the complication of the psychophysical processes which re- 
sult in perception. But the specialized organs are, at the same time, 
the means which have grown in dependence upon the pressure of 
environment through which sensory material is fed in and becomes 
the clue to the nature of things. Things, then, are not merely things 
which exist in their relation to me, they are things into relation with 
which I must come if I am to exist at all. What we may, therefore, 
say is that the larger amount of sensory material which is in evi- 
dence at this stage introduces a change in the feeling state in which, 
under the guidance of suggestion, attention issues, and is the condi- 
tion on which the sensept passes over into and becomes a percept. 

It was necessary to indicate how perception is involved in, and is 
the outcome of the process of, imitation because current definitions 
of imitation presuppose the existence of ‘copy,’ and do not see that 
to give rise to imitation this ‘copy’ must not only be attended to 
but perceived. This, of course, grows out of the relation between 
attention and perception, by which it is supposed that perception is 
the more elementary and conditioning process. If, however, what 
we have said carries any weight, this relation has to be reversed. 
It is, for us, not true, as a question of development, that we attend 
to what we perceive, but the fact seems to be that we perceive what 
we attend to. This view affects the relations which we presume to 
hold between imitation and perception. They are phenomena, we 
believe, which arise at the same level of development, and, indeed, 
are to be considered as differentiations within a single growth era. 
They indicate different features of the objectification which takes 
place in building up the spatial world. It should be tolerably clear 
from what has already been said that perception is a process of 
altered adjustment to changes in the conditions by which experience 
is determined. But alteration of adjustment is imperative at the 
time of the change in the conditions, and is, therefore, only another 
aspect of the same fact. But when we look at the matter a little 
more closely, it becomes obvious that we can not define imitation in 
essentially different terms. It, too, is an adjustment to environ- 
ment, and has the same end as all adjustment, namely, its appropria- 
tion. If in perception the object or situation is apprehended in a 
way which emphasizes its independent or uncontrolled character, imi- 
tation is only a further specification of the same fact. The point 

* Above we said that in suggestion the object was made accessible. We use 


the term appropriation in the present connection to indicate the change in the 
character of the adjustment which imitation implies. 
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need not be labored because current literature furnishes ample illus- 
tration. Imitation is, then, a term for a special class of perceptions, 
for those, namely, through my adjustment to which the perceived 
world comes to be differentiated into two subclasses—object-things 
and subject-things. Each of these controls behavior in definite ways, 
but it is only in regard to the latter that behavior can be called 
imitative. 

With regard to this latter we may remark that it arises in a 
different environment from the former. The objective factors may 
be marked off as corresponding, broadly, to what we call the 
‘natural’ and the ‘social.’ In customary terms we perceive what 
exists in space; we imitate what exists in time. But what we have 
indicated is that our reactions in these two cases are not psycho- 
logically different, and they terminate in the same cognitive act. 
They belong together at the same stage of mental development be- 
cause they are significant of the same cognitive effort. What imita- 
tion aims at, and what perception strives after, is the ascertainment 
of the common, permanent qualities and relations of the object by 
which each is controlled, and to which the knowing mind is required 
to adjust itself. But just as we fail of perception when the object 
is the center of conflicting or contradictory predicates, so in imita- 
tion the common-to-you-and-me is seized upon and made permanent. 
This may be emphasized by saying that imitation is of as much 
importance to society as to the individual. It is interested in getting 
those things done which are characteristic of the group. It, there- 
fore, paves the way and stimulates by social pressure the motor 
reactions in which the individual reproduces the common activities 
and sentiments of the whole. In this sense, imitation is a term which 
is appropriately applied to this class of reactions from the objective 
standpoint. But when this standpoint is changed, what we have to 
notice is that it is through these induced motor activities the individ- 
ual comes to know the subject-things with which his own life is 
so intimately bound up. We can hardly say that the child imitates ; 
what he does is to follow out the impulses which the social environ- 
ment releases within him, and in this way arrives at a perception of 
his social milieu. Imitation, in other words, works through the 
congenital instincts which have become defined in suggestion for 
the purpose of leading the individual on the basis of his motor 
reactions to a perception of the class of objects which have been 
called subject-things.'* 

* Data and remarks bearing on the topics in this section will be found in 


the Psychological Review, Vol. XII., pp. 197-206; this JougnaL, Vol. III., pp. 
404-407. 
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4. Imagination.—By imagination we may mean either the fact 
that, or the process by which, behavior is determined by ideas. 
Ideas have this important characteristic, that they belong to both 
sides of the contrasted halves of experience through which we have 
traced the development of mind—to the subject of the experience 
and to the world of the experienced. Usage indicates this, as, for 
example, when Kiilpe calls memory, imagination, ete., ‘centrally 
excited sensations,’!® and other writers refer to them as re-productive 
or re-presentative phenomena. This is what we should expect if 
our statement of the developmental process is correet; for what we 
have seen is that, beginning with an experience in which the factors 
are undifferentiated, the connections between them have been worked 
in both directions—from within, out, as in suggestion; and from 
without, in, as in imitation. Consequently, what we should look for 
in imagination is that the inner and the outer processes should be 
combined in a way which gives rise to a new objectivity as character- 
istic of the new level of mental life which the term indicates. We 
get some support for this expectation from the probable physio- 
logical conditions which underlie mental reproduction. We are led 
to believe that both central and peripheral processes are concerned 
in all representation. And if this view comes to prevail, what we 
may look for is that imagination will be the starting-point of a 
new development through which a differentiation of inner and outer 
similar to that which we have noticed, but at a higher level, will be 
brought about, and that in these higher developments science, art 
and religion will be seen to spring from a common root in the mental 
constitution of the race. 

In treating of imagination, it is usual to separate out memory in 
a way which gives the impression that it stands in a unique position. 
The historical reason for this goes back to Hume, who feels free to 
refer to the phenomena of memory indifferently as ideas and im- 
pressions.?® There seems no good reason for continuing this usage, 
and we prefer not only, with Sully,” to include memory and imagina- 
tion under the single term imagination, but to extend its application 
to the whole developmental epoch which is based on any and every 
degree of reproduction. Imagination, then, is a term which does 
not denote a single faculty, but a group of faculties which is in 
developmental continuity with the earlier stages which have received 
mention.'® If, however, we wish to point out what distinguishes 

** Outlines of Psychology,’ pp. 169-275. 

6* Treatise,’ Bk. I., Pt. III., See. 5; cf. Bk. I., Pt. I, See. 3. 

*¢* The Human Mind, Vol. I., p. 277 ff. 


% The extent of the term imagination is implicated in current philosophical 
discussions. From the standpoint of the text, the question between pragmatists 
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imagination from these earlier stages, we should say that it implies 
a principle of ideal control through which its various constructions 
are carried out. This may be illustrated in two directions, each 
standing for a definite stage in the development of imagination. 

We said above that imitation referred primarily to that group 
of percepts which were called subject-things (Baldwin’s personal 
projects). It was also pointed out that the intractable—experiences 
which are not controlled by us—were significant for future growth. 
It is not surprising, consequently, if we find in the other percept 
group—the object-things—the starting-point of the development of 
imagination. In this class of objects we discover what is psycho- 
genetically the point d’appui of perception and imagination. From 
this point of view, imagination is an indirect method of overcoming 
the otherness which is insisted on by object-things.?® Let us take a 
simple illustration, namely, finding one’s way about successfully in 
the dark. To find one’s way about in the daylight one must, of 


course, have a practical acquaintance with the situation of objects 


and with the resistance of objects. The problem is the same at 
night, only its solution is greatly hindered by the absence of the 
conditions of clear perception. Now, among primitive men night 
work is not unusual, and if it is not essential to their safety, it is 
an important factor in their economic well-being. In this connection 
it has been pointed out that there is a remarkable development of the 
sense functions. This may be admitted without interfering with the 
contrast between night and day, and with the differences in the 
appearance of objects in consequence of this contrast. The darker 
the night, that is, the more completely perception was interfered 
with, the more successful would the enterprise promise to be, pro- 
vided that the party could find its way without blundering against 
every obstacle in the bush or forest. Here, then, is a situation which 
made some substitute for perception imperative. Imagination, in its 
first stage as the image-making faculty, is exactly what is needed, 
for the tribe which, in plunging into the darkness, did not lose hold 
on the distinctions and directions of broad day would have a dis- 
tinctly survival value. Imagination would, thus, come to have a 
practical relation to the life of the race; and we have it with us 
to-day as a selection because it appeared among our progenitors as 
an advantageous variation.”° 
and idealists is this: whether thought introduces a new epoch in mental devel- 
opment, or whether what thought is and does is explicable by reference to the 
principles which are functional in imagination. 

‘this remark also applies to subject-things in so far as they are also object- 
things. But it is to be noted that imitation does not rest upon this feature, 


but upon the fact that they are not entirely predictable. 
*It is not the distinction between perception and imagination which is, at 
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Ideas do not differ from images in the fact that they are less 
conerete and sensuous, but in the fact that they give control over a 
different part of the perceptual world. Images, we have seen, are 
developed under the obscuring conditions of vanishing light (we 
need only to consider visual images) from object-things, and are 
the means by which we retain contact with, and control over, the 
world of perception. Ideas, on the other hand, have their psycho- 
genetic origin in the fact that it is important not only to know what 
and where things are, but what things may be expected todo. From 
this point of view, the fixed objects of the environment are rela- 
tively unimportant, because they present few, if any, alternatives. 
The subject-thing, however, always presents a number of possibili- 
ties which, because of the alternatives involved, render the issue 
problematical. Now under ‘imitation’ we pointed out one large 
group of social interests, those, namely, in which all the members of 
the group were alike interested. Here we found the material of imi- 
tation. Imitation, we saw, works upon and within the limits of the 
individual’s congenital endowment, and stimulates to activity proc- 
esses which eventuate in similar overt actions. The phenomena of 
play may be cited in illustration. Imitative activity, that is, is 
socially controlled. The end is determined from the beginning, and 
its causation lies in the psychophysical mechanism which is inherited. 


first, important; but the ability to be guided by the one or the other in practise. 
So we may say that the perceptual gradually fades into the imaginary for 
primitive man, in much the same way as he fails to distinguish between his 
waking and dream life. The world of imagination, as the world of perception, 
provides for the primitive races an objective field for action. The genetic pro- 
gression from perception to imagination may be indicated briefly as follows: In 
perception we have the determination of objects in space together with the rela- 
tions which depend upon the perceptions themselves. The after-image, of which 
the positive form is directly important here, illustrates the possibility of the 
continuance of the objects of perception when some of the conditions of percep- 
tion are absent. What we may call the sense-umage, by which is meant the 
sensed presence of objects in our environment which have not for the purpose of 
the present behavior been perceived, indicates that there is a form of control by 
present objects, although the conditions of perception are entirely inoperative. 
The blind, perhaps, are guided by this form of imagination, but it is not wanting 
to those who have all their senses. The image presents the object of perception 
freed, wholly or in part, from its support in the contextual world of perception. 
It is a movable item of experience capable of entering into any combination 
according to the practical or theoretical need of the moment. 

** Per contra cf. Baldwin, ‘Social and Ethical Interpretations,’ 4th ed., p. 
504 ff. Our disagreement with this author does not extend to the denial that 
‘thought’ may or does become the matter of social organization, but that there 
is no social organization without it, that is, prior to the stage of development 
at which ‘thought’ emerges. If Baldwin’s statement is correct, ‘thought’ must 
be present from the start, a supposition which subverts the whole genetic interest 
and inquiry. 
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But, from the standpoint of the group, it is equally important to 
provide the conditions which make variation possible. Social varia- 
tion is the same fact, from another side, as individual initiative. 
Here we enter distinctively the social or sociological field. Socio- 
logical phenomena are concrete situations in which the individual’s 
reactions are undetermined. The image, therefore, can be of no 
service here. We need a new instrument for the control of such 
situations. Common speech indicates as much. Suppose we were 
asked what we would do under such and such extraordinary cireum- 
stances, and the answer of each of us would likely be, ‘I have not 
the least idea.’ ‘Idea’ in the answer, corresponds to ‘do’ in the 
question, and both indicate a relation. We are called upon to solve 
a social problem, and our answer must be some form or other of 
action? through which the relations within the group are put in a 
new equilibrium.. In this form of imagination, consequently, the 
individual makes a difference to society, as in imitation society makes 
a difference to the indivdual. As in imitation society gets its way 
with me, so in imagination (ideation) I get, pro hac vice, my way 
with society. Ideas, then, are instruments for the control of society. 
It is through ideas that social strains and stresses are resolved. Now, 
do ideas ever get freed from their dependence upon concrete situa- 
tions, and are they ever anything more than answers to particular 
needs? In other words, do ideas ever become ideals? If so, we may 
make our way from sociability to morality, in which the free idea 
functions and controls both the individual and the group in them- 
selves and in their relations to one another. This is possible; we may 
say, it is probable. The question, however, must be left with the 
statement; the limits of the present discussion have been already 


reached. ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Introduction to Philosophy. Grorce S. Futterton. New York: The 
Maemillan Co; London: Macmillan & Co. 1906. Pp. xiii+ 322. 
An introduction to philosophy, because it is to be used by young stu- 

dents of the subject, should be above all things a clear and interesting 

outline of the main questions to be dealt with, a manual of practical 
directions as to how to proceed and what to expect, and an indication of 
both the method to be pursued and the sort of solutions to be reached in 
philosophical investigations. It need not necessarily contain a carefully 
grounded and elaborated system, although it should leave no doubt in the 


=Cf. Wundt’s statement, Jedes Denken ein Wollen, ‘System des Philos- 
ophie,’ p. 42. 
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mind of the student as to the general nature and vital significance of such 
a system, or the direction in which it is to be sought for. Professor Ful- 
lerton’s book must be said to be admirably written. Like his larger 
‘System’ it is likely not only to inform, instruct and practise the student 
in philosophical reflection, but also to interest and entertain him. More- 
over, it contains many practical suggestions to both the teacher and the 
student well calculated to clear the ground and the air, giving to the 
undertaking of the young philosopher a wide sweep of open territory and 
a wholesome atmosphere. The book “aims to tell what philosophy is. 
It is not its chief object to advocate a particular type of doctrine.” 
Nevertheless, a doctrine is here advocated, and readers of Fullerton’s 
larger work ate invited, as a help to the understanding of the latter, ‘ to 
follow the simple statement’ of the present work and then return to the 
other. Here as there the doctrine advocated is “on the whole, a justifica- 
tion of the attitude taken by the plain man toward the world in which he 
finds himself. The experience of the race is not a thing that we may treat 
lightly.” In the midst of a somewhat subtle discussion of time (p. 96) 
the text bids the reader ‘come back to the world of the plain man, the 
world in which we all habitually live.’ Many philosophies begin by 
pointing out the contradictions and the crudeness of the view of the 
world held by the plain man and by the majority of the race. Here is 
one which makes it his pow sto, his terminus a quo and ad quem. Such 
a method is at least sane and safe. There is, however, a certain peda- 
gogical difficulty in the way of using Professor Fullerton’s books as texts 
with beginning students. In thus hoisting the plain man into the posi- 
tion of a philosophical authority we are apt to mislead students into an 
attitude of distrust and scorn, not only toward all historic systems of 
philosophy, but also toward the very attempt to think clearly about real 
things. Delighted with this very interesting championing of the plain 
man’s view of the world, it is just possible that the student will afterward 
hear nothing of any other philosophy. The teacher may find himself 
forced to defend the attempts of such men as Plato, Aristotle and Hume. 
The plain man’s view of the world, as outlined in Fullerton’s ‘ Intro- 
duction,’ is apparently quite simple. There is an external world which 
is not a mere construction of the individual ego. We may call an object 
in that world either a group of sensations or a thing, ‘ according to its 
setting among other experiences.’ Taken by itself, no simple and ele- 
mentary experience can be either a sensation, a thing or the attribute of a 
thing. It must be part of a context and have a setting before it is either. 
Things are not groups of sensations nor vice versa, if we use the words 
properly. There is a subjective order of things mental and an objective 
order of things material, and what belongs to the one does not belong to 
the other. The work before us accepts these orders on the authority of 
the plain man, and does not inquire further into their origins. In the 
objective order we distinguish between real things and things which are 
only apparent. The former are things as revealed to touch, the latter 
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are things as seen and heard. The real, objective world is the world of 
touch. The world of sight and sound is its symbol. “ The real world of 
things, for which appearances of sight and sound serve as signs, is a 
world revealed in experiences of touch and movement” (p. 62). “ Each 
appearance, then, must be referred to some particular real thing and not 
to any other.” “The realities to which we actually refer appearances 
serve to explain them.” No unknowable, or reality in general and at 
large, can explain any appearance. Real space is all the actual and 
possible relations of arrangement—the order—of what is revealed by 
touch and movement. It is the ‘form’ of the touch world. It is in no 
sense a thing (p. 83). It is the whole plan of the world system, or rather 
it is a plan, for what is true of space is also true of time. They are the 
real forms of the real physical world of touch experiences. The mind, 
on the other hand, is constituted of experiences of the subjective order, 
and none of these exist in either time or space (p. 126 ff.). As to the 
relation of mind and body, parallelism is a ‘ protest against the interac- 
tionist’s tendency to materialize the mind.’ Parallelism is a figurative 
expression, and must not be taken literally. The relation of the mental 
to the physical is one of concomitance rather than one of causation. We 
know that other minds exist neither by intuition nor by proof, but by 
analogy. The mechanical conception of the world is a useful working 
hypothesis which is not proven to be true. Minds exist and somehow 
belong to the total world. Men are not automata, and ‘nothing can be 
active except as it has a mind’ (p. 163). 

Neither here nor in his larger work does the author criticize or further 
define the subjective and objective orders of experience. They are shot 
out of the page at the reader even as among the Scotch realists. The 
contention that the real objective thing is the thing as revealed to touch 
is, as held by Fullerton, a modification of Berkeley’s doctrine. The re- 
viewer does not find it justified by his own experience, and Fullerton him- 
self has indicated another use of the term real (as the important) which 
ought to be made more of even in an introductory work. And we say this 
while thoroughly approving of his repeated statement that reality in gen- 
eral, the unknowable, explains nothing whatever in human experience, 
and that explanations must be as particular as the phenomena to be ex- 
plained. Fullerton’s restricted definition of parallelism is not the ordi- 
nary one, and we can not help wondering whether when so used the term 
means anything more than the doctrine that there must be some sort of 
uniform relation between things mental and things physical which does 
not do violence to the nature of either. That we know other minds to 
exist by analogy seems to be a deduction from neither psychology nor 
practical experience. It is not supported by what we know of the history 
of the mind in the individual and the race. My knowledge that I have 
a mind and my knowledge that my neighbor has a mind are not two, and 
the one is not derived from the other. Mind is a social thing from the 
start. And this leads us to remark that the plain man’s uncritical dis- 
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tinction between mind and matter when applied as an explanatory dis- 
tinction to the individual man gives rise to problems which the beginning 
student would better be warned against. 

Parts IV. and V. of the work before us deal with some types of 
philosophical theory, and the philosophical sciences. These features 
of the book make it especially suggestive for teachers. The text 
is necessarily very brief, so much so that it is a question whether 
it conveys very adequate conceptions of the subjects mentioned, but 
the text is to be used by a teacher, and in his hands it will doubtless 
prove invaluable. A stranger to philosophy and to the author of this 
book could hardly fail to recognize that it is the work of an old and 
very sympathetic teacher, and this is especially true of the last part, 
on the study of philosophy. The very questions which students inevitably 
ask themselves are here put and answered in a sensible and effective way, 
that is reassuring even to one who has already taught the subject for some 
years. Eleven pages of notes and a six page index close the volume and 
add to its usefulness as a text for lecture room purposes. 

The style of this book, the striking personality which sits before the 
student and dominates his subconsciousness while he reads, are fas- 
cinating. One must praise the clearness and force of these presentations. 
But the chief problems and conceptions of the work were characteristic 
of the latter half of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, and dominate only the cruder metaphysics of the educated 
masses of our day. It is a splendid thing to criticize popular metaphysics 
in such a way as to arouse interest and start trains of reflection which 
may lead to better conceptions of life. This, book ought, consequently, 
to prove very useful and effective throughout this very large class of in- 
terested readers, and in the hands of a wise teacher it ought, for this very 
reason, to prove a splendid text for beginning students. 


G. A. Tawney. 
New York City. 


Die philosophischen Grundlagen der Wissenschaften. B. WEINSTEIN. 
Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1906. Pp. 543. 


The author, professor of Physik and Geophysik at Berlin, attempts 
here to organize under a professedly Kantian type of theory all the 
material of current epistemological discussion in the form of a popular 
Kolleg. 

Experience is to be understood in terms of a real world, and an inde- 
pendently real soul which enters into commerce with that world. It is a 
natural consequence of the situation thus pictured that we must regard 
the intelligible part of experience as property and product of the soul, 
not of the real world: for an outer world can not supply us with the 
instruments whereby alone we can enter into relations with it (p. 119). 
The soul must have an equipment of concepts a priori in order even to 
put questions to this world; and without questioning, no significant ex- 
perience. Abstract from any experience all that is due to ‘ experience,’ 
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and something will remain behind necessarily contributed by the soul— 
if only the capacity for having that experience (p. 88). Thus the ultimate 
units of explanation are Seelenthatigkeiten and Seelenvermogen. And 
they are legitimate units; for whatever mystery may surround our whence 
and our whither, yet ‘was wir sind, was wir innerlich vermégen, ist uns 
vollig bewusst’ (p. 217). 

Fundamental among these activities are certain purely formal 
ones, which in a way define the soul’s independent nature: attending, 
dividing and uniting, comparing, retaining, and reflecting, all of them 
subject to the will-to-know. Actual intercourse with the world requires 
in addition to these the Anschauungsbegriffe, temporality, spatiality, 
causality and substantiality. The peculiarity of Weinstein’s work lies in 
his deduction of these Anschauungsbegriffe: for he finds their primary 
application, not in the manifold of experience, but in the original psy- 
chical activities themselves. Temporality, for example, is primarily the 
form of change of psychical activity—a sort of differential of flux, not of 
the materials of attention, but of attention itself (p. 226). So causality, 
of which temporality is entirely independent, is first found, not in the 
rules of external sequence, but in the necessary expectation that a change 
in inner activity must follow a volition (p. 245). 

This inwardness of origin is at the same time the highest guarantee 
of the apriority of these Anschauuwngsbegriffe, and the chief source of 
doubt of their worth in expressing the nature of the outer world. This 
doubt it is that leads the author to describe his view as ‘ absolute sub- 
jectivism’ (p. 218). He sees, indeed, occasionally how precarious the 
position of the alleged outer world is, on his principles; “ weil wir nicht 
einzusehen vermégen, wie absolut verschiedene Dinge zu einander eben 
in Beziehung sollen treten kénnen” (p. 129). But he has no thought of 
dismissing this outer world. He makes even our a priori self-conscious- 
ness depend on a known contrast therewith, ‘a consciousness of being 
other than the rest of the world, in spite of being connected with it’ It 
is not clear by what title such a position is called absolute subjectivism. 
The significance of this name may perhaps best be seen in the author’s 
discussion of our more consciously constructive thinking, namely, in 
hypothesis and in interpretation, poetic, philosophic and religious. ‘ Wie 
die Seele alles nach ihrer Art wahrnimmt, bildet sie es auch nach ihrer 
Art fort, als entzége sie sich der Aussenwelt so weit nur irgend mdglich, 
um ganz mit sich allein zu sein” (p. 501). Complete subjectivity ap- 
pears here as the goal of our efforts to know reality, not as our present 
attainment! 

A cursory reader may find the kernel of Weinstein’s doctrine in his 
thirteenth lecture; and this might be supplemented by lectures eight, 
fourteen, fifteen and thirty-one. Although the author may be credited 
with a certain facility in recognizing philosophic issues, the work is in 
no sense a serious contribution to philosophy. Besides the external faults 
of haste and looseness, and a style which is made repellant by strained 
appeal to an imaginary popular taste, the idealistic propositions have 
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apparently been hardly understood by the author, so little does he seem 
aware of their bearing upon the mass of material he brings together. 


WituiamM Ernest Hockina. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Mind and Its Education: Greorce Hersert Betts. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Pp. xiii + 265. 


In his preface the author tells us that ‘this book is intended as an 
introduction to psychology for teachers, both in their private study and 
in their reading circle classes, for students in secondary schools, normal 
schools or colleges, and for general readers.’ After two introductory 
chapters which take up the definition of consciousness and attention, 
there follow chapters on the nervous system, sensory and motor training, 
habit, sensation, memory, instinct, emotions, will and the other subjects 
usually discussed in introductory psychologies. These various topics 
are discussed briefly and with the aid of some very good illustrations. 
In general it may be said of the psychological principles presented that 
they are sound and familiar. Each chapter ends with a series of ques- 
tions or practical examples and a short list of references to the larger 
works on psychology. 

The criticisms which one naturally makes against the book are based 
very largely on its omissions. It is very striking indeed that a book on 
psychology intended for teachers should have no chapter or discussion 
on language. Perception is very little considered. The description of 
sense qualities is comparatively long, while the way in which one recog- 
nizes objects is treated very summarily. There is no discussion of any 
of the problems which concern the teacher whose function is to teach 
writing or number. In spite of the title of the book, there is little em- 
phasis on the changes which go forward in consciousness in the course 
of development, the references to development being rather by way of 
hortatory application of principle derived from the analytical portions 
of the study. 

In view of the necessity of such large omissions in order to keep the 
work within the limits set by the author’s plan, it must be seriously ques- 
tioned whether it would not be better to use one of the larger works as 
an introduction and not attempt to make psychology popular by cutting 
it down and using chiefly illustrations. Students do not lack in illus- 
trative experiences. They are, on the other hand, altogether unable to 
give any scientific account of those experiences which they have. What 
they need is adequate discussion of a few typical experiences. Psychology 
should devote itself, more than most sciences, to systematic interpretation. 
It is a fallacy to assume that examples from poets and those who have 
striking experiences constitute psychological science. These examples are 
very interesting matters, no doubt, and are raw material for science, but 
they do not add to the student’s knowledge at the point where he is most 
deficient. 

Especially a book which is offered to teachers should solve some of the 
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riddles that arise in practical experience, or it should not be announced 
as any more closely related to teaching than an interesting book on any 
other science. 

Such criticisms as these are forestalled by the author in his preface 
by the frank avowal ‘ that the text is much more descriptive than explana- 
tory; that a constant appeal is made to the experience of the student to 
verify the statements of the text; that the matter presented is largely 
concrete and little abstract.’ As a brief descriptive text, it is very sug- 
gestive; as a concrete statement of a number of facts about mental life, 
it is not unsuccessful. Whether the appeal to the student’s experience is 
direct when made by way of text-book statements of parallel experiences, 
is the question raised in the critical remarks offered in the foregoing 


paragraphs. Cuaries H. Jupp. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue following summary of a paper on ‘Intuition’ read by Mr. A. T. 
Shearman before the Aristotelian Society on May 6, is from the 
Atheneum: “There is a two-fold part played by intuition in philo- 
sophical researches. The process is employed, firstly, at the commence- 
ment of philosophy, where there is intuition of certain individual facts 
and of certain general propositions; and secondly, in the selection of a 
method of treating these data. It is because intuition is thus employed 
that there exist so many differences between thought systems. Future 
philosophical work may proceed along the lines that have hitherto been 
followed, or there may be combination among thinkers. The latter pro- 
cedure would be likely to produce more satisfaction than the former. 
Satisfaction to human minds is the only test of the value of a philo- 
sophical system. The more intense and widespread the satisfaction, the 
nearer, it may be hoped—but not proved—is the system to the truth. 
A system reached by means of cooperation may well give place in the 
future to another, since the group of intuitions that form the starting- 
point for the combining experts may be characterized by incompleteness 
or by error; and in any case intuitions of the truth of general proposi- 
tions change with successive generations of men. Owing to the position 
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of intuition in philosophy, discussion can never lead a man to adopt 
another’s ultimates. Clear and accurate statement of premises, method 
and conclusions is alone useful to effect such adoption. Exhortation 
would be always useless and sometimes dishonest. The subjective self 
can not be intuited. To say that such self observes itself, but not as 
an object, is to rob the word ‘ observation’ of all connotation. When we 
say that the self is observed we are speaking of the objective self. The 
subjective self is known indirectly, its existence being involved in the 
existence of pleasure and pain and of attention. Not that we feel the 
act of attention; those who hold that we do are really referring to a 
feeling of cerebral and neural strains. Dr. Stout’s doctrine that we have 
‘immediate experience of felt tendency’ involves us in a truism or in a 
doctrine which he rightly rejects, or else the existence of a known tend- 
ency is based merely upon the occurrence of pure feeling, a position 
which is clearly untenable. Not that we directly distinguish pleasure 
from pain, for we only distinguish the intellectual changes that are 
produced by such feeling. This view necessitates our adoption of the 
doctrine that the elements of sense-content are immediately perceived. 
Dr. Hicks rejects this doctrine, but his substitute would not allow of 
our recognizing a quality. His view is refutable on this ground, but not 
on the ground sometimes alleged, that, unless one had experience of con- 
tents immediately perceived, the denial of their existence would be im- 
possible. The latter argument is invalid, for the utterance of an A 
proposition does not necessitate the experience of one of the objects re- 
ferred to by the subject term. On the contrary, the class may be 
formed by means of intension, a process which sometimes is alone avail- 
able, e. g., in the formation of the null-class. The subjective self is thus 
an inference from certain presentational changes that can not be as- 
cribed to physical stimuli, and Ward’s view is justified. We can truly 
form an idea by means of constructive imagination of our own sub- 
jective self, but we can not intuit the identity that exists between the 
object corresponding to this idea and the subjective self that is involved 
in the formation of the idea. There may, however, be immediate direc- 
tion of our attention to another subjective self; this, that is to say, 
may be among our presentations. Dr. Pikler affirms that it can not, but 
he is inconsistent in his use of the word ‘ presentation.’ If we remember 
the function of intuition in philosophy, and the grounds of our assertion 
of the existence of the subjective self, the meaning of such statements as 
‘I know that I know myself’ becomes clear, and some portions of the 
free-will problem are solved.” 


Accorpineé to the Psychological Clinic, “It is reported that the director 
of the Harvard Psychological Laboratory is about to make the laboratory 
useful in the direction of an examination and classification of the back- 
ward children of Cambridge.” 


At Amherst College, Professor W. J. Newlin, associate professor of 
mathematics and psychology, has been appointed associate professor of 


philosophy. He will continue next year the work he has carried on since 
the death of Professor Garman. 
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Proressor Hersic, the Danish philologist, has discovered a new manu- 
script of Archimedes at the Convent of the Holy Sepulchre at Con- 
stantinople. The treatise is said to give new information about the 
predecessors of Archimedes. 


M. Henri Porncaré, professor of mathematical astronomy at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, has been appointed a member of the Council of the 
Teaching of Fine Arts, in the room of the late M. Berthelot. 


Feiix Aucan is to publish in the autumn the second volume of Jacques 
Bardoux’s ‘ Essai d’une psychologie de Angleterre contemporaine,’ deal- 
ing with such current phenomena as ‘les crises politiques’ and ‘ protec- 
tionnisme et radicalisme.’ 


Tue publication board of Teachers College, Columbia University, are 
receiving subscriptions to promote the republication of the work by Dr. 
Sequin entitled ‘Idiocy and its Treatment by the Physiological Method.’ 


THE Revue de Philosophie begins in the May number a careful sum- 
mary of the lectures being delivered at the Sorbonne by M. E. Durkheim 
on topics in the history of religion. 


JaMES MacLenose & Sons, of Glasgow, are to publish a new history 
of Philosophy, by A. B. D. Alexander. 


‘Moruer Goose, Pu.D.,’? contributed to the May Century by Mary 
Jessie Gidley, will no doubt prove interesting to the readers of the 
Journal. We therefore quote it in part: 


A PHILOSOPHICAL DIFFICULTY 


Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 
Studying Hume for exam; 
And she said, “I can’t see, 
If ideas are me, 
Just exactly where all of me am!” 


DISCUSSION 
John Boyce would not read Royce; 
His friend would not read James; 
So they monized and they pragmatized, 
And called each other names. 


Two ScHOOLS oF PHILOSOPHY 


Hickory, dickory, dock! 

The pluralist looked at the clock; 
The clock struck one, 
And away he run; 

Hickory, dickory, dock! 


Hickory, dickory, do! 
The monist looked also; 
The clock struck ten, 
And he looked again, 
And said, “It is three hours slow!” 
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